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http://www. equinoxjournals.com/PMH/issue/current Note: The 
Journal of Popular Music History 
[http://www.equinoxpub.com/PMH ] by Equinox Publishing Ltd 
based in the UK is now offering a special Bernard Herrmann 
issue celebrating his 100th anniversary of birth. Actually, by the 
time you read this, it will already be a fact since | am writing this 
about a month before the unveiling. As of this writing [initiated 
Tuesday, May 17, 2011] | anticipate it will be released online by 
mid-June 2011 at the latest. [Note: Writing this note on June 30, 
it actually took about two weeks later but still on time for the 
100th day yesterday] A hardcopy edition will also be available. 
Last week | submitted my final proof read and corrections of my 
two articles to the editorial service. The deadline for these 
corrections and changes was May 16 because the Journal is 
overdue an issue by over a year. That’s okay because the 
special Herrmann issue will be worth the wait! Ed Green of the 
Manhattan School of Music—a fine fellow indeed-- is the guest 
editor for this issue. It was his brainchild project way back in mid- 
2009 to provide a Herrmann Centenary book and journal of 
scholarly essays. In fact, his project was the “only game in town,” 
so to speak, because nobody else (that we are presently aware 
of) is successfully going forth with a similar project in the 
academic field. The University of Mississippi Press was the first 
publisher option but for some reason it didn’t work out. The idea 
was to have eight authors contribute papers on some aspect of 
Herrmann’s music. One writer was to focus on Citizen Kane, 
another on third-relations harmony, another on Herrmann’s radio 
work, another on Herrmann’s television music, one on Marnie, 
one on Herrmann’s relationship with Ives, and so forth. When | 


was originally asked in June 2009, | initially came up with the 
idea to focus on the Box 109 sketches at UCSB, “fleshing” them 
out into fully orchestrated pieces. However, this was not 
appealing to the editors/publishers because of copyright 
complications, etc. So | thanked them for considering me, and | 
left the probable project. Besides, | was busy with the big CBS 
paper for my own website, and my order at UCSB to get the 
complete scans of the Box 109 sketches were late in coming 
[they still haven't arrived as of late June!]. Nevertheless, | was 
pitched again in June 2010 to participate, this time to be 
published in the Equinox Journal of Popular Film History, and 
then a year or less later in 2012 in book form (probably 
enlarged). The deadline was for all eight or 

2nine authors to submit their works by around the start of 2011 
for initial edits and other process changes. However, | was 
informed towards the end of February 2011 that the book project 
was “out” simply because most of the scholars who promised 
their essays never followed thru. Once David Laing, the editor of 
the Journal of Popular Music History, realized that three authors 
had already completed their papers (four papers if you include 
my two contributions) it meant that the Journal special issue was 
still viable. If you include the newest paper and also a Journal 
Intro by Ed Green, Equinox would have more than enough 
material for a PMH journal issue—and in time for the 
100tnanniversary! Now: Officially now the papers will definitely 
include one by Jonathan Waxman on Herrmann’s relation with 
Charles lves; one by Tom Schneller on Marnie; one by Ed Green 
on Herrmann’s involvement (and not) with pop/popular music; 
and two by yours truly. The larger of my two papers is titled “The 
Deleted Music & Scenes from Journey to the Center of the 
Earth” (Article 003, about 21 Journal format pages). The other 
paper (article 005) tagged at the end of the Journal issue is 
“Resources and Herrmann Research” (about 7 pages). | 
conceived of the JTTCOTE idea at the end of June 2010 after Ed 
asked if | could come up with anything involving Herrmann’s 
fantasy films. | worked on it steadily on my off-work days (and of 
course evenings)—no vacation during that period-- and | was 


pretty much finished with the near-polished draft by mid- 
September 2010, and actually sent it off to Ed in a more polished 
or edited format on the power date of 10-10-10 (October 10, 
2010). Then | did not hear from anybody until 2-22-11 when the 
authors who actually contributed were notified that the book 
project was out—but that the Journal version was still “in” if 
everybody agreed (everybody did). | was surprised many of 
those scholars originally tapped for the book did not deliver the 
goods. Some of those names were instantly recognizable to me. 
| suppose other commitments—and Father Time—made delivery 
unlikely. Perhaps some had second doubts. That’s unfortunate. | 
would’ve enjoying reading a book (collection of papers by eight 
or nine authors) of great merit on Herrmann. But this special 
PMH journal issue should be quite excellent indeed, and | expect 
a good seller for Equinox since there is a strong fan base out 
there, scholarly or not, who love Herrmann’s music. My 
JTTCOTE paper was fun to write, although | was disappointed | 
could not gain access into Fox to research their archival library 
materials on the movie. | wrote about this in my paper but the 
section quoted immediately below was largely deleted by the 
editors (basically non-essential lines removed to manage size 
restraints in the Journal): “As a side comment here, it would be 
quite revealing to study the original or first (un-revised) 
screenplay of the movie, and all subsequent revised movie 
scripts before the final edits took place. Unfortunately, while | 
tried to research the JTTCOTE archive materials at Fox Music, 
the company’s policy is generally not to let outsiders in. In fact, 
they even let insiders out. For example, | Know somebody who is 
a long-term employee of Fox who tried to research materials for 
me (recording session logs, music budget sheets, screenplays, 
etc.), but she was informed that research requests for personal 
use are denied, even to 

3employees, because company policy is to only provide 
research for official Fox productions. So while | tried to unearth 
buried production information from Fox Music regarding 
JTTCOTE, | was unable to enter those subterranean 

realms....” Nevertheless | managed to acquire enough interesting 


material to write a substantial-enough paper. The first primary 
source of information was the official trailer of the movie itself 
included in the dvd release of JTTCOTE. You can also access 
the trailer lasting 3:18 on YouTube. About six and a half minutes 
of music Herrmann originally composed for the movie was not 
used (deleted). Some was scribbled out by Herrmann himself but 
most of the excising was done by editors. For example, in the 
theatrical trailer, as James Mason (in voice-over) gives a colorful 
tour-guide monolog about the movie, you will see a fragment of a 
deleted scene (01:20 - 01:22) of the Professor himself 
descending first into the Scartaris-designated chimney within the 
crater of Mount Snaeffels-Jokull. This corresponds to “The Rope 
|” cue Herrmann composed, but this 24-second scene was 
ultimately cut out by the editors. You will need to purchase my 
paper from Equinox in order to read my many other examples. 
Note: Normally | give out my information completely free of 
charge on my filmscorerundowns.net site. However, this was one 
exceptionally rare time | agreed to write articles for an entity and 
sign over my rights. The only other time was in 1985 when Dr. 
Zipporah Dobyns and | collaborated on Seven Paths To 
Understanding (now out-of-print). Even here the copyright 
reverted back to me. | cannot put my Equinox material online 
(electronically) except perhaps as rewrites in order here to 
advertise (inform others with teaser information) of the merits of 
this special Journal issue (and suggest that you buy it from 
Equinox!). The issue is not out yet but | believe the fee for my 
paper will be 12 GPB (or $19.41 in today’s currency rate). [Note 
written June 30th : Actually my JTTCOTE paper will cost 16.80 
GBP or about $26.89] None of that money (no royalty) will come 
to me. | think the only benefit | will receive (besides the 
professional presentation of my works thanks to Equinox) is 
being able to get a discount of 20% on journal papers and 35 % 
on books available by Equinox (I'd prefer free of course since 
that is my philosophical bent!). Of course, logically speaking, 
since | already offer my works freely via my own site, | am 
offering my hard labor and finished works to Equinox for free as 
well (just in a different format)—except that, in this case, | have 


assigned away my copyright. That, as mentioned earlier, | am 
not normally predisposed of doing! Even my Herrmann Self- 
Borrowing paper that took years to carefully research and write 
was freely given to the original Journal of Film Music—but | did 
not sign away my rights. Curiously, however, that Journal is now 
assigned to Equinox, and | discovered that my paper from the 
pre-Equinox publishing of that early issue is now available for 
sale (14.40 GPB or $23.29 today) via Google Checkout: 
http://www. equinoxjournals.com/JFM/article/view/6803/7180 You 
can freely read a fair portion of that paper here on my site: 
4http://www.filmscorerundowns.net/herrmann/sneakpeek2.pdf At 
any rate, returning to JTTCOTE, another primary source of 
information | obtained was the so-called “Final” screenplay of the 
film dated June 25, 1959 but annotated underneath, “Rev. 8-31- 
59.” No screenplay was available free online (| checked long and 
hard on Google) so | purchased it for less than ten bucks 
(downloadable version) and also a hardcopy version from 
another vendor (I forgot what | paid for that one—maybe $15 or 
so). So, besides the theatrical trailer, the screenplay document 
offers further proof of the ultimate changes (i.e., edits) in the 
finished feature film because it shows many scenes and dialog 
lines not kept in the movie. Note that it is an intermediary script; 
that is, not the actual “final” script that corresponds scene-by- 
scene and word-for-word to the finished product as presented in 
the official release. For instance, the true final screenplay would 
include the flooding of the quartz grotto scene (not included in 
the 8-31-59 revised screenplay). After about five pages of 
preliminary overview material, | start the next and major section 
of the paper that focuses on each and every cue in the movie. 
Here’s a rewritten example: “The Mountain” (dvd 00:22:36 — 
00:22:54). This cue of 13 bars was substantially changed in the 
final edit of the movie. Only the first four bars remain in the 
movie followed by a fragment of Boone’s song, “My Heart’s in 
the Highlands,” a Public Domain work composed by J.M. 
Courtney. The screenplay reveals what the missing scenes and 
dialog lines were meant for those nine bars of music cut in the 
final edit. First Lindenbrook eagerly climbs up the slope of 


Snaeffels-Jokull with Alec far behind. Upon reaching the top, he 
peers awestruck at the inside of the yawning crater, lifts his cap, 
and exclaims, “Greetings, Arne Saknussemm! I’m a little late, but 
I’m here.” It is interesting to note that in the initial establishing 
shot of the extinct volcano with neighboring peak, Scartaris, the 
screenplay indicated, “The background music plays a symphonic 
Icelandic theme.” “The Mountain Top” (dvd 00:45:46 — 
00:46:18). This cue, which precedes the famous “Sunrise” cue, 
was also radically reduced in the final edit of the movie, 
suggesting a hefty cut in the scene from what Herrmann 
originally scored for. This section of the movie always seemed a 
bit hurried to me, and it was substantiated upon noting the 
dramatic deletion of music (20 out of 27 bars). The screenplay 
reveals what scenes were edited out. For example, | always 
wondered why Lindenbrook was holding a gun at the rim of the 
crater. The reason is that it served as a deterrent against Count 
Saknussemm. In the screenplay, the Professor had actually 
called out the Count twice while holding the rifle. Lindenbrook 
then strongly voiced a long statement that he knew why the 
police could not find Saknussemm—not in his castle or in town-- 
because he was here somewhere, hiding, waiting for the sunrise 
on this last day of May, and he appealed to him, as one scientist 
to another, to come to his senses. Meanwhile Alec was looking 
in all directions for any sighting of the Count—or maybe his gun! 
5“The Sleep” (dvd 00:58:37 — 00:59:12). Much of this cue was 
“put to sleep,” so to speak, in the final edit of the movie. During 
the first take of this cue during the recording session, Herrmann 
hit his baton on the stand, and growled, “That isn’t good enough! 
C’mon, let’s try another one. Keep it going. One more!” Buy the 
article if you want to know what else Herrmann said! “The 


Grotto” (starting 1:05:00 on the dvd). This cue of 22 bars 
displays scintillating music about “the fantastically beautiful 
quartz grotto” (James Mason's words in the trailer) that was kept 
intact in the movie. However, the screenplay indicates a far 
longer stay at this “Cave of Rose Quartz.” | discuss these 
interesting scenes in my official paper. | sure wish | could’ve 


stayed longer in that pre-flooded quartz grotto! “The Canyon” 
(dvd 1:27:40 — 1:29:14). This is a superb cue with a quite 
interesting middle section of six bars (Bars 10 thru 15), which 
was unfortunately edited out, as well as end Bar 26. | would love 
to hear the missing 27 seconds restored in a new recording 
because that dynamic middle section is a vibrant variation of the 
triplet-driven structure of this cue, utilizing an inter-play of 
different orchestral colors. Then | discuss a screenplay scene 
(probably filmed) that was edited out of the movie. “Time 
Passage” (dvd 1:30:29 — 1:30:42). This cue of 13 bars was 
meant to play 39 seconds but, unfortunately, the film editor cut 
the original extended scene to | believe the first three bars and 
the final bar of arpeggiandos played by the harps. “Time 
Passage” suggests a relatively lengthy period of time shown as a 
montage of passing scenes. We see only two of them, especially 
the experience with the “phenomenal winds.” The screenplay 
indeed indicates an expanded montage, and | then discuss these 
in my paper. Anyway, | hope this sneak peek into my JTTCOTE 
paper will interest you sufficiently enough to plumb into your 
pocket or pocketbook to purchase it from Equinox. Moreover | 
provided a wealth of online links that | am sure most people were 
not aware of—sights of unplumbed depths on the movie that will 
amaze and astound you!...Hmmmm, I’m starting to sound like 
James Mason’s guide-tour monolog on the official trailer! Once 
again, here is the updated url of the PMH journal that links 
directly to the special Herrmann issue: 
http://www.equinoxjournals.com/PMH/issue/current 
[POSTSCRIPT-- Written Thursday, August 04, 2011 at 7:04 pm 
PDT]: In today’s snail mail | finally received my hardcopy issue of 
this volume (Volume 5.1 2010). | was expecting the print issue to 
be roughly 8 x 10.5 inches (such as previous issues of the 
Journal of Film Music) but instead it was a smaller 6 x 9 size. 
Perhaps this is a sign of the times--economic downturn in the 
world (especially considering today’s Stock Market drop of 513 in 
New York)—that journals are getting more & more 

6diminutive! My criticism of this is that small print Appendices 
can be rather hard to read for older eyes such as mine (and even 
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younger eyes, for that matter!). For example, Appendix 1 
(“Three-act structure of Marnie”) on page 98 of Tom Schneller’s 
highly interesting long paper is practically unreadable in the print 
issue. You will need the assistance of a strong magnifying glass 
to try to read most of it, and even then the tiny size of the print in 
many instances are blurred in the print-stamping process (so still 
unreadable). Normal print font size is fine but beware when 
trying to comfortably read the tiny-sized font for the Appendices 
and for the written music examples! This is not a good selling 
point for Equinox or any other company specializing in journals. 
Best to make the print issue larger. My suggestion is that you 
purchase a digital edition instead. | believe that way you should 
be able to magnify the onscreen print and music easily. With that 
quibble aside, | am glad to state that | am quite pleased with this 
special Herrmann issue. All of the papers are interesting, 
worthwhile contributions. First Dave Laing offers a succinct 
overview of the main papers in is intro to this special issue of 
PMH—special because, for the first time, it is devoted to one 
artist, and special because, also for the first time, it enters the 
specialized field of film music. Film music, by the way, is ever so 
popular! Then we come to Ed Green’s topical paper (for the 
nature of this journal), “Bernard Herrmann—‘Pop’ Composer?” | 
liked the way Ed constructed his ideas, providing several 
interesting insights (and facts) connecting Herrmann with the 
overall “pop” (more popular) music area. There’s more than 
initially meets the eye here, especially for those readers who 
simply assume that Herrmann’s music has virtually nothing to do 
with pop music. Ed eventually uses the psychological model of 
Aesthetic Realism (founded by Eli Siegel) to help better 
understand the inner dynamics of Herrmann’s approach to music 
when connected to popular music of his day. In my opinion, what 
matters is this: Does a certain composer resonate with you? Is 
his specific style of music popular to you (whether or not it is pop 
music per se)?? For me, especially with his slow-moving chords 
and classic tonality, Herrmann’s music seemed eternal and, so 
to speak, ancient and appealing and rather meditative ina 
deeply evocative response in my soul. Next is Jonathan 
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Waxman’s “Lessons from Ives.” Initially | thought | would find this 
paper of least interest to me temperamentally since | am not a 
fan of lves’ music (I do not resonate with it) and | did not 
presuppose any great connection of Herrmann’s style to Ives’. | 
know Herrmann championed lves’ music but | never felt his 
music (Herrmann’s) borrowed substantially from the Ives 
experimental approach. However, once | started to read 
Waxman’s paper, | found myself interested in reading more 
about it—how Herrmann attempted to fuse the Ives then- 
modernism with his own personal approach towards Neo- 
Romanticism. | will not get too much into this “who-influenced- 
Herrmann” debate here since | wrote about it in my paper, “The 
Nature of Bernard Herrmann’s Music” located in the Bernard 
Herrmann Society site. But | appreciate how Waxman added to 
this debate with his insights and research concerning Ives. Once 
again | am not a fan of Ives. For me, regarding Herrmann, I'd 
sing, “He’s got rhythm!” But those who also like Ives, they can 
then sing, “I’ve’s got rhythm!” Personally | feel there is more of a 
connection of Herrmann with Debussy, Herrmann with Wagner, 
Herrmann with 

7Rachmaninoff, and so on, but | think you will appreciate 
Waxman ’s highly readable insights into an lves-Herrmann 
simpatico! Next is a most excellent paper on the Deleted Music 
and Scenes from JTTCOTE. I'll have to check to see whom the 
author is! Next is the biggest and perhaps the best of the papers 
in terms of a detailed labor-of-love presentation.: Tom 
Schneller’s “Unconscious Anchors: Bernard Herrmann’s Music 
for Marnie.” | do not know if the principles involved here are truly 
“unconscious” but as Dr. Zip Dobyns often taught me and others 
regarding psychological principles, when it comes to a 
showdown between the conscious mind-ego and the so-called 
unconscious root beliefs or inner dynamics, the unconscious 
wins all the time! The anchor is one’s own ruling love or ruling 
root assumption or ruling core motivation. Ruling habits (habits in 
general) are rather hard to break! Personally | love Herrmann’s 
luscious romantic score for Marnie, but | just don’t like the movie 
itself and its rather contrived, shallow understanding of 


psychological dynamics. The direction by Hitch was great, and | 
liked Sean Connery and other stars a lot (but not Tippi in this 
movie!). But the movie itself leaves much to be desired. The 
Birds is a simple classic in comparison. However, | would 
probably prefer Marnie as a movie in general over Torn Curtain. 
Perhaps Marnie should’ve been a glorified color special episode 
of, say, the Bob Hope Chrysler Theatre, and then it would be 
construed more as a Classic piece (when expertly edited down to 
an hour!). Otherwise | really did not see the point of making this 
movie. The movie’s ending is unappealing, an emotional 
letdown, not a “feel-good” ending (as in North By Northwest or 
interesting suspension of certainty at the end of The Birds). But 
the music by Herrmann for Marnie is certainly not a lesser effort 
or a lower-drawer work, so | am quite pleased that Tom devoted 
so much attention to it --albeit tied to the structure of the flawed 
movie (that is a lesser Hitchcock work). So Marnie as a 
Hitchcock lesser, yes; as a Herrmann lesser, no! Put differently, 
Marnie is far from a great movie, but Herrmann’s music is one of 
his romantic best. It is unfortunate you could not merge the two 
great factors (movie & music) as you could in Hitchcock’s Vertigo 
and, arguably so, especially North by Northwest. Herrmann’s 
vibrant, stabbing score tries to bleed bright blood out of a rather 
anemic movie, but there’s not much bright blood left in a near- 
corpse! Think about it: the “heroine” is an emotionally frigid thief 
(except towards her stud—but not Connery!—but Forio), so there 
is not much of an appealing character there! It’s hard for an 
audience to relate to this central star, and it makes the audience 
wonder why an appealing Sean Connery (James Bond by 
association!) is wasting his precious time on her! What’s the 
point? But the audience is dragged into this strange attempt for 
about two hours, only to end in an emotionally draining episode 
with her and her mother’s past history. I’d rather watch a shallow 
but fun James Bond movie! After watching the trauma of Marnie, 
the movie-goer may need temporary psychological treatment to 
get over the experience, to shake it off! 

8Perhaps in a near-future blog | will elaborate more on Tom’s 
analysis of the score. But | recommend you read the paper. He 


put a lot of sweat and red blood labor-of-love into the project! 
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Bernard Herrmann’s inner-earth landscape score for the 20" Century Fox 
December 1959 family fantasy film, Journey to the Center of the Earth (STTCOTE), 
deserves a full restoration. Herrmann originally wrote about six and a half minutes of 
music that was not included in the film. Nearly 52 minutes were actually used, so that 
means 12.5% of the score Herrmann composed was deleted. While some of these edits 
were in his own hand (such as scribbling or line crossing individual bars), most of the 
deletions were due to the final edits of the movie that made it moderately shorter (down 
to 129 minutes) than the working version Herrmann had seen (and composed for). 

Partial proof of this can be found in the restored theatrical trailer lasting 
three minutes and eighteen seconds and offered as a special feature in the official 
DVD released in the United States on March 4, 2003, which can also be accessed on 
YouTube. The DVD version between (minutes/seconds) 00:34 — 00:41 is a snippet of a 
section of the film that was never included in the final edit of the movie. It very briefly 
shows Alec McEwen (Pat Boone) leading Professor Lindenbrook (James Mason), Carla 
Goetaborg (Arlene Dahl) and Hans Belker (Peter Ronson) in that order on a slow descent 
down stepped rocks within a darkened, moody gray cavern. This can be seen by freeze 
framing and making individual frame skips at strategic points before and after the orange 
show card lines Jules Verne’s ....Journey to the Center of the Earth appear and disappear. 


Immediately after this (00:41 - 00:50) is an alternate camera shot of the Professor giving 
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his “Alone” speech prompted by Jenny, wondering if she must go back home alone. A 
different camera direction of this scene (this time not showing Jenny) starts at 00:16:04 in 
the feature film. Soon afterwards in the trailer, as James Mason (in voice-over) gives a 
colorful tour-guide monolog about the movie, there is another deleted scene (01:20 - 
01:22) of the Professor himself descending first into the Scartaris-designated chimney 
within the crater of Mount Snaeffels-Jokull. This corresponds to ‘The Rope I’ cue 
Herrmann composed, but this 24-second scene was ultimately cut. Next at the 01:26 - 
01:27 point of the trailer, we come back to the scene encountered earlier at 00:34 - 00:41, 
except that this is a slightly later segment of the scene, and Alec is clearly seen in 
medium close range passing by in front of the Professor (Carla and Hans in the 
background). Another scene not used in the movie is located at the 01:29 point of the 
trailer, where the Professor and Carla are slowing down to observe in awe something in 
the distance. I suspect this scene was to be placed just before ‘The Sleep’ cue when they 
“discover huge subterranean caverns never beheld by human eye” (Mason’s words in the 
trailer). 

As a side comment here, it would be quite revealing to study the original or first 
(un-revised) screenplay of the movie, and all subsequent revised movie scripts before the 
final edits took place. Unfortunately, when I tried to research the JTTCOTE archive 
materials at Fox Music (recording session logs, music budget sheets, screenplays, etc.), I 
discovered that company policy is to only provide research for official Fox productions. 
So while I tried to unearth buried production information from Fox Music regarding 


JTTCOTE, I was unable to enter those subterranean realms. (FOOTNOTE 1) 
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[FN 1 Incidentally, the same restrictive policy is still maintained at Universal Studios 
where I tried for two decades to study the Herrmann television Revue scores (Alfred 
Hitchcock Hour, The Virginian, Bob Hope Chrysler Theater, and so forth). 
Columbia/Sony and Disney, however, were very researcher-friendly, and also, in my case 
at least, corporate Warner Bros. for post-1966 scores I was interested in researching. 
Most of these scores were recently shipped to a temperature-controlled salt mine facility 
in Hutchinson, Kansas. Pre-1966/1967 Warner scores, however, are available for research 


at the University of Southern California’s Warner Bros. Archives. ] 


Although I was unable to plumb Fox archives for materials, I still managed to 
obtain via scriptshack.com a so-called “Final” screenplay of the film (written by Walter 
Reisch and Charles Brackett) dated June 25, 1959 but annotated underneath, “Rev. 8-31- 
59.” Later I purchased from another source a June 25, 1959 script (no “rev.” or revised 
annotation) but this screenplay is exactly the same as the other document that included 
various revision dates for various scenes and dialog such as 7-10-59, 7-22-59, 7-28-59, 7- 
30-59, 8-13-59, 8-19-59, 8-21-59 (with 8-31-59 being the last edit up to that point). 
Unfortunately I was unable to find both the initial working screenplay and the true “final” 
edit revised sometime between September and end of October, 1959. According to the 
cue sheets, Herrmann’s initial recording session date was November 5, 1959 for this 
movie (production number K-01). So, besides the theatrical trailer, the screenplay 
document offers further proof of the ultimate changes (edits) in the finished feature film 
because it shows dozens of scenes and dialog lines not kept in the movie. It is an 


intermediary script; that is, not the actual “final” script that corresponds scene-by-scene 
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and word-for-word to the finished product as presented in the official release. Indeed, the 
famous scene with the huge boulder rolling down the sloping corridor towards the 
Lindenbrook Expedition was not included in this script. The same applies to the flooding 
of the quartz grotto. So I will be using this screenplay as a reference guide in various 
points of my discussion below. 

At the 02:27 point of the theatrical trailer, the five travelers (the Count now 
included) are shown trekking through (according to the superimposed orange show card) 
the “stratum of cinnabar.” While a cinnabar scene (studio set) is showed and even 
discussed about by the Professor at 1:31:17 of the DVD, this location shot given in the 
trailer was edited out of the final print of the film. 

The 01:04 - 01:09 section of the trailer is the corresponding Looking for Alec chapter 
(DVD starting 1:14:48) where Herrmann composed “The Salt Slides’ cue. However, there 
are changes in the scene as presented by the trailer. Most noticeable is the special effect 
of orangey rocks (or reflections) above the Professor, Hans and Carla walking to the now 
broken bridge over the abyss. This orange luminescence is missing in the final version of 
the scene (the start of Chapter 25 or 1:17:33). Another slight change in this long distance 
effects shot is that as the trio walks along the perilous bridge path, the scene is a bit 
extended (longer). Another special effect (and matte painting) change is located on the 
trailer at 02:23 and especially 02:27. This would correspond to the 00:46:41 point on the 
DVD feature film except here, as seen on the trailer, there is a different Scartaris 
sunshine beam scene. Not only is there a slightly different angle of Snaeffels-Jokull as 


the light beam occurs, now reddish-orangey sunrise Mountains are visible in the 


background (not included in the final matte painting scene). Additionally, there are a few 
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dialog changes in the trailer as compared to the actual movie. For instance, in the scene 
Just immediately before the Count shoots Alec, Saknussemm says, “Stop and come 
back!” (this line is given on page 95 in the intermediary script) and then fires the gun. In 
the movie this was edited out, and instead he says, “Very well, you’ll carry it with one 
arm, not two!” 

Most fans of the movie and its music will be aware that two songs sung by Pat 
Boone as Alec were edited out in the final print (‘Twice As Tall’ in the quartz grotto 
shower scene, and ‘The Faithful Heart’ in the Underworld Ocean raft scene). So at least 
seven minutes of film corresponding to those scenes were left on the cutting room floor. 
Some of the old laserdisc forums contained claims that early reviews in late 1959 of 
JTTCOTE gave the length of the initial street release at 135 minutes. One or two 
contributors claimed that the raft scene when Alec sang ‘The Faithful Heart’ was in the 
advance print. Others claimed that the shower song was initially present, not ‘The 
Faithful Heart.’ However, at the very end of the trailer you do see (but not hear) Pat 
Boone singing ‘The Faithful Heart’ so it was at least filmed and either edited out before 
the street release, or edited out soon afterwards. The song would easily fit in the 135- 
minute running time. Various sites cite a running time of 132 minutes, so it is 
conceivable that there were at least four to six minutes in addition to the final 129 
minute running time. That a ‘Twice As Tall’ scene was also shot is evidenced by 
photographic stills. HOOTNOTE 2) 
[FN2 The Talking Herrmann message board links below offer a lively and informative 


discussion of the DVD release of the movie (early March 2003 link), and a JTTCOTE 
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topic # 3540 that presents many valuable images including some of the ‘Twice As Tall’ 
scene (September 18, 2010 link): 
http://herrmann.uib.no/talking/view.cgi?forum=thGeneral&topic=1292 
http://herrmann.uib.no/talking/view.cgi?forum=thGeneral&topic=3540 

Moreover, there are eight “Series II Photographs” of the rehearsal and/or 
recording sessions, each available as a “view online item” courtesy of UCSB: 
http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft0c6001d5/?brand=oac4 
http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft4p3004fb/?brand=oac4 
http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft1s2002n6/?brand=oac4 
http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft7c600696/?brand=oac4 


http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft296n99kf/?brand=oac4 


http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft1j49n5bk/?brand=oac4 


http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ftldSn98pv/?brand=oac4 
http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft0199n4jm/?brand=oac4 | 





So, once again, Herrmann had originally composed music for scenes that were 
originally longer than in the final edit, or simply deleted completely,. As I have already 
demonstrated, some of those scenes survived in the theatrical trailer. Although the 1997 
Varese-Sarabande CD release (produced by Nick Redman) of the original stereo tracks 
is indeed valuable to have and enjoy, the source material was still the final edit mix of the 
music corresponding to the edited film. The soundtrack on the DVD is identical to the 


content of the CD. The missing bars of music are still missing, many sections apparently 
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never played in the recording sessions. However, the CD does offer the “Finale” cue (not 
used in the feature film) and the two cut Pat Boone songs. 

Probably due to the constraints of what can fit on one CD disc, various music 
tracks available were not included on that CD release. These included the Boone/group 
song, ‘The Prof’s Song’ (unknown composer, arranged by Ken Darby), ‘The Lamp 
Lighter,’ ‘The Lovers,’ ‘Refrain (Red Red Rose),’ ‘The Peak,’ ‘The Mountain Slopes,’ 
‘The Entrance,’ and the complete ‘My Heart’s in the Highlands’ Pat Boone song 
(composed by J.M. Courtney, according to the cue sheets). 

Using Herrmann’s written score that I researched at University of California 
Santa Barbara starting in the mid-Eighties, I will now focus on all of the individual cues 
to delineate what music is missing in the final edit of the movie, and offer some 
(hopefully) interesting observations and comments here and there.(FOOTNOTE 3) 

[FN 3 I have already written a “Chord Profile” of the complete score that is freely 
available on my Film Score Rundowns site: 


http://www.filmscorerundowns.net/herrmann/chordprofile3.pdf ] 





The Prelude (DVD 00:00:20 — 00:02:06). All 18 bars of this cue remain intact in 


the movie. The ever-descending tones and registers, and dark timbres, show 
correspondences (“heavy” and “deeper” tied to the earth) musically to the unfolding 
scenes as the beautiful globe of the earth approaching closer gives way to darkness and 
then the fiery inner earth. Herrmann organized this score in a far different manner than, 
say, Psycho, the following year. There is very little thematic material here (beyond the 


Jenny theme adapted from the ‘Faithful Heart’ song by James Van Heusen that was 
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ultimately edited out from the raft scene), more a deep imprint of orchestral color and 
sonorities. There is no poignancy in the score because it’s not that kind of movie. His 
musical treatment almost seemed to be, in part, a “Debussyian” approach; that is, 
following the sentiment of the following Claude Debussy quote: "Can't you listen to 
chords without knowing their provenance and destination? Where do they come from? 
Where do they go to? Do you really have to know that? Listen to them: that's enough.” 
Nevertheless, Herrmann’s music represents or mirrors the film’s theme and scenes. 
Nothing exists in isolation, so correspondences and associative processes are involved 
when there is a translation of a scene’s action and mood on the screen into musical 
expression. Music (any art, for that matter) is concentrated experience, artistically 
constructed. And Herrmann’s ‘Prelude’ evokes a wonderful, resonant sound, enormous, 
full and penetrating. A few years earlier, Forbidden Planet also had a strikingly strong 
visual impact, but unfortunately the “music” was comprised of experimental electronic 
tonalities instead of an acoustic score that would have better served the movie on a 
dramatic level (especially if written by, say, Bernard Herrmann!). 

JTTCOTE, however, had the added deep impact of a memorable score 
by Herrmann. Just as water can seep deeply into the earth, so too Herrmann’s music 
permeated the psyche of many viewers of this motion picture. In my case, sometime in 
my mid-Twenties, I had an especially vivid dream where I was watching JTTCOTE ona 
theater screen. However, the music I heard was not the same score Herrmann “officially” 
wrote that we know and love, but an alternate score. I particularly remembered the scene 
of Hans at his home near the Icelandic lake (as also the eider-feather storehouse). It 


appeared to be his kitchen in the morning (perhaps afternoon) but quite sunny and bright 
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and vibrant, and I believe he was offering food and drink to Alec and the Professor. My 
impression then was that the music was glorious but I do not remember specifics these 
many years removed from the experience. Perhaps it was simply my impressionable 
mind’s own free play on a subconscious dream level, or possibly I tuned into a probable 
version of that film and into an alternate Herrmann score—a type of inner excursion into 
an aspect of Herrmann’s creative world view or still-living, indelible artistic reality. 
Whatever the experience was, it had validity, and it made a terrific impact on me. 

After this cue and before ‘The Lamp Lighter,’ there are some short scenes and 
dialog lines not used in the movie. One included the Professor just outside the east portal 
of Edinburgh University where he encounters Mr. Paisley and exchanges words. 
Immediately afterward ‘The Prof’s Song’ chorus is sounded by his appreciative students 
in the lecture hall. By the way, the Royal Bagpipers earlier parted like the Red Sea for the 
Professor while playing ‘Jenny’s BawBee’ (according to the cue sheets), a public domain 
work by an unknown composer. 


The Lamp Lighter (DVD 00:06:41 — 00:07:39). This cue remained intact. 

The Lovers (DVD 00:08:40 — 00:09:32). Intact cue. After this cue, when Alec is 
tinkering with the parlor piano, he states, “A key is stuck—the E flat.” That E flat 
comment was edited out, and a few other script lines were “Out” immediately after this 
(# 28, 29, 33). The direction “Out” next to those numbers ostensibly refers to lines 
previously given in an earlier incarnation of the screenplay. 

Refrain (Red Red Rose) (DVD 00:11:54 - 00:12:18). This cue was kept intact. 
The Pat Boone song immediately prior to this cue was deleted in the British prints of the 


original release. The 8-31-59 revised screenplay had additional dialog and a short scene 
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not in the final edit, either never filmed or, most likely, filmed but edited out. One script 
scene had Jenny putting her foot on the soft pedal of the piano to dampen the sound. 
Alec’s foot then touches her foot but she does not remove it. Later on, in deleted dialog, 
as Alec follows Jenny in the hallway out the door to search for the Professor, he passes 
the Dean and sighs with a comment that it seemed to be his destiny not to have dinner on 
Tuesdays. Note also that the cue sheets label this cue as ‘The Faithful Heart’ (instead of 
how Herrmann named his cue), and the same applies to the same theme section (5A) in 
‘The Lamplighter’ cue. 


The Explosion (DVD 00:14:29 — 00:15:11). This cue of 11 bars remained intact 
fundamentally except that Herrmann himself lined out Bar 8 (a repeat of Bar 7) and Bar 
10 (a repeat of Bar 9). 

The Message (DVD 00:15:53 — 00:16:33). This cue of 11 bars shows Herrmann 
lining out every other bar (repeat sign bars). So the four “Fags” (bassoons) and two 
contra-bassoons in Bar 1 play pp < > in 4/2 time F/Ab/C/F (F minor) to A/C/E/A (A 
minor) whole note chords, repeated in Bar 2. Specifically, four bassoons play Great 
octave F/Ab/small octave C/F whole notes to Great octave E/A/small octave C/E whole 
notes. C.Fag.1 plays small octave C whole note tied to whole note, while C.Fag II plays 
Great octave F up to A whole notes. Then in Bar 3 four clarinets and two bass clarinets 
play D/F/AD/C (D half-diminished 7") to A/C/E/A (A minor) whole note chords, 
originally intended to be repeated in Bar 4 (but, as given, deleted later by Herrmann). 


Duo (DVD 00:20:00 — 00:20:40). This cue of 14 bars remained intact in the final 


edit of the movie except for Bar 12. The cue sheets once again title it ‘The Faithful Heart’ 


and similarly in the first section of the next cue. 
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The Ladder (DVD 00:22:06 — 00:22:36). This cue of 18 bars has an interesting 


change beyond the neutral fact that Bars 9, 14 and 15 were both scribbled out and lined 
out by Herrmann’s hand. The Allegro Moderato second section (when Jenny slides down 
the book case stairs) has the notable three-note delayed triplet figures played by eight 
violins I. On the written score in Bar 17, Herrmann wrote Line | B to A rinforzando- 
marked dotted quarter notes to (end Bar 18) G dotted half note s/f held fermata (violins I 
on D). However, on the DVD (and CD) you hear in Bar 17 delayed triplet figures 
instead. This is not indicated as a change on the full score, so evidently the Parts during 
the later recording session showed the change Herrmann finally wanted. 


The Mountain (DVD 00:22:36 — 00:22:54). This cue of 13 bars was radically 


reduced in the final edit of the movie. Only the first four bars remain in the movie 
followed by a fragment of Boone’s song, ‘My Heart’s in the Highlands’. It is highly 
doubtful that Herrmann actually had the orchestra play the complete cue in the recording 
sessions since no unedited tapes of that nature were found--otherwise, logically speaking, 
Varese Sarabande would have released them on CD, and hence offer a far more 
interesting release. Herrmann had to adapt to the shortened, final edit of the film. 
However, much of the deleted music in ‘The Mountain’ is a repeat of what is heard next 
in ‘The Crater.’ For instance, Bar 6 duplicates exactly the bassoons/contra-bassoons/Tam 
Tam of Bar | of ‘The Crater.’ Bar 7 duplicates Bar 5 of ‘The Crater’ as played by the 
clarinets and bass clarinets. Bars 8-9 duplicates the two vibes sounding in Bars 11-12 in 
that following cue. 

So nothing new in terms of music is missed but about a minute’s worth of film 


meant for these nine bars was cut in the final edit. The screenplay reveals what those 
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scenes were. First we were supposed to see Lindenbrook eagerly climbing up the slope of 
Snaeffels-Jokull with Alec far behind. Upon reaching the top, he peers awestruck at the 
inside of the yawning crater. Then he lifts his cap, and exclaims, “Greetings, Arne 
Saknussemm! I’m a little late, but I’m here.” It is also interesting to note that in the initial 
establishing shot of the extinct volcano with neighboring peak Scartaris, the screenplay 
indicated, “The background music plays a symphonic Icelandic theme.” I wonder if 
Herrmann read this and initially entertained or even adapted such a short theme 
unbeknownst to future listeners? 


The Crater (DVD 00:23:26 — 00:24:46). This cue placement is where the 


Professor and Alec “peer in awe at the bottomless crater of an uncharted volcano” 
(Mason’s words given in his inner earth travelogue in the trailer). It was kept intact 
except for end Bars 14 thru 16 where the two vibes continue their F minor, A minor, and 
E minor triads. I believe the reason for the deletion is due to the fact that at the end of Bar 
13 (DVD 00:24:40) we see Alec playing two notes or chords on his gift concertina from 
Jenny. I find this two-note figure rather significant because I think Herrmann heard this 
in the private screening and ran with it because we find him heavily using the two-note 
chord device in these early cues (perhaps including even ‘The Prelude’). So I feel he was 
influenced (at least subconsciously) by what he saw and heard regarding Alec playing the 
concertina here. (FOOTNOTE 4) 

[FN4 Amboy Crater (a 6,000 year old volcanic cinder cone) near Amboy, California is 
the setting of the location scenes where we find the explorers walking up and down the 


volcano. Here is a site displaying a few hundred images of Amboy Crater: 
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http://media. photobucket.com/image/Amboy Crater/orca_lover/Camping/camping 32.jpg 





] 


Incidentally, music editors several times on television series produced by Fox 
during the early and mid-Sixties used this cue. For instance, in Hong Kong (starring Rod 
Taylor), Bars 3-12 of “The Crater’ were effectively employed in a dark, moody scene in 
the Shark Fin Café setting (approximately 00:30:41) of the excellent Murder by Proxy 
episode (original airdate March 1, 1961). 


The Peak (DVD starting at 00:24:56). This tiny cue of two bars stayed intact in 


the movie. In the background is Alec playing the concertina, an intended superimposed 
layering. The recording sessions tapes contain three takes of this cue. The first two 
failed to be satisfactory. You can hear Herrmann calmly stating, “One more, please.” The 
third take was the charm because the technician asked Herrmann, “You like the last one 
better?” and Herrmann replied, “Yeah.” 


The Mountain Slopes (DVD 00:25:08 — 00:25:55). This cue of 13 bars was 


kept intact up to Bar 7 but the final six bars with the two vibes returning were dialed out. 
However, if you listen carefully at this point (DVD 00:25:55 — 00:25:58, and in the 1985 
Playhouse VHS-video) as the Professor walks down to the waiting carriage, you can 
faintly hear vibe I sounding F minor to A minor chords. The music editor did not dial 
down the music quickly or completely enough. The final edit mix includes these final six 
bars of music but this cue, complete or otherwise, was not on the CD. It should be noted 
that just before the recording of the cue Herrmann comments, “Stay close to it. I don’t 
want it to sound too vibra-phony, if you know what I mean.” This statement has direct 


relevance since the vibes are soli in this cue except for Bar 7 when Herrmann has the 
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sords horns playing F half-diminished sevenths 4 times as inversions (DVD starting 
00:25:47). While Herrmann spoke, a woman technician stated in the background the slate 
number of (if I heard correctly), “K-01, 446/447.” 

Incidentally, Clifton Webb was originally cast to play Professor Lindenbrook but 
left due to illness. You very briefly see Professor Goetaborg in this scene watching Alec 
descending the volcano. It would have been a terrific casting touch if Clifton Webb 
played a cameo here as Goetaborg—although I dare say Webb would have objected 
being cast as a corpse in Room 29 of the Reykjavik Inn! 


The Abduction (DVD 00:26:36 — 00:28:05). This cue of 51 bars remained 


largely intact except for isolated bars such as Bars 19, 24, 27, and 37 thru 39. You might 
detect a slight difference in effect if there ever is a future complete re-recording but it 
would be very minor. While Herrmann is no Max Steiner in terms of habitually or 
stylistically “catching the action” on the screen with corresponding music, he 
occasionally would also mimic the scene with his music and “mickey-mouse”. In this 
cue, for example, when Goetaborg’s carriage driver whips the horses and abducts the 
Professor, Herrmann mimics this literally with a “whip” in his score. The lakeside 
storehouse where Mason is kidnapped to (Eiderfeather Export Company) is actually 
Little Lake and Fossil Falls near Lone Pine, California. 

Much later, at midnight in the lobby point-of-view of Reykjavik Inn as 
Lindenbrook, Alec and Hans approach the entrance, the “diegetic” dance music heard as 
the city celebrates the departure of the fishing fleets is the ‘Festival Waltz’ by Ken Darby. 


The Count and Groom (DVD 00:36:12 — 00:36:34). This cue kept intact 


except for end Bars 7-8. The cue sheets simply label it “The Count’ instead of 
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Herrmann’s title, ‘The Count and Groom.’ This is when we see the highly effective and 
dramatic introduction of aristocratic Count Saknussemm, played by Thayer David. This 
was excellent casting (replacing Alexander Scourby) and I always thought David in this 
role reminded me of Herrmann! 

Note that just immediately before the next cue starts, there was a deleted two- 
shot of Alec and Carla in Room 29 right after the Professor stormed out as a protest after 
grudgingly allowing Carla to join the Lindenbrook Expedition. Here Alec attempted to 
apologize for the Professor’s rudeness, stating that she should pardon his behavior 
because he tends to be “a wee bit excitable.” 


The Mountain Top (DVD 00:45:46 — 00:46:18). This cue, which precedes the 


famous “Sunrise” cue, was radically reduced in the final edit of the movie, suggesting a 
hefty cut in the scene for which Herrmann originally scored. I always felt that this 
section of the movie seemed a bit hurried, and this view was substantiated upon noting 
the severe deletion of music (20 out of 27 bars). It is unfortunate the film editor felt the 
need to radically tighten this set-up scene for the following momentous sunrise climax. 
First of all, Bars 3-4 were deleted in the film (and CD). Fortunately Herrmann himself 
restored them in his London-Phase Four stereo recording of music from the film 
released November, 1974, but unfortunately he also deleted the rest of the cue (as in the 
movie version). Then Herrmann covered over in the score (I believe with white paper) 
Bars 7-9 and inserted a direction at the bottom, “V.S. Subito” (turn page quickly). The 
next page starts with Bar 10 with the horns soli playing F minor to A minor whole note 
chords but this bar was deleted. Instead we hear Bars 11 to12 with the clarinets and bass 


clarinet playing followed by Bar 13 with the “C” trumpets sounding the same chords. The 
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rest of the cue was deleted (principally the two vibes being soli). Herrmann originally 
timed the complete cue at 1 minute and 40 seconds but only about 37 seconds were kept, 
so Over a minute of footage met the fate of the scissors! The cue ends on the F/Ab/C 
minor chord (in fact, the cue is 100% minor chords). 

The screenplay reveals what scenes were excised. For instance, I always 
wondered why Lindenbrook was holding a gun at the rim of the crater. The reason is it 
served as a deterrent against Count Saknussemm. In the script, the Professor had actually 
called out the Count twice while holding the weapon. Lindenbrook then gave a fairly 
long statement that he knew why the police could not find Saknussemm—not in his castle 
or in town--because he was here somewhere, hiding, waiting for the sunrise on this last 
day of May, and he appealed to him, as one scientist to another, to come to his senses. 
Alec meanwhile was looking in all directions for any sighting of the Count. Then we 
come to the scene as released of Alec exclaiming, “Professor! Look!” at the direction of 
Scartaris being gilded by the rising sun. Soon a particular vent is highlighted by a brilliant 
shaft of sunlight through the col (gap) of Scartaris. 


The Sunrise (DVD 00:46:18 — 00:47:18). This is indeed a momentous minute 


in this film, and perhaps in the film music hall of fame, universally the most-applauded 
music in the complete score. Although originally Herrmann wrote a minute and twenty- 
five seconds of music for this scene it was, alas, ultimately reduced by twenty-five 
seconds by the editor. I would love to see the extended and ultimately deleted footage. 
At any rate, you can still hear the complete cue in Herrmann’s 1974 stereo recording 


(or track # 1 on the 1996 CD, Bernard Herrmann Great Film Music). In the 1959 film, 
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Bars 1-5 were deleted, and also Bar 15. Herrmann’s chord treatment selected for this cue 
was 68% F major sevenths, and 21% simple major chords. (FOOTNOTE 5) 

[FN 5 Visual images of this cue and also ‘The Mountain Top’ are available in an 
old thread (“Film Music Orchestration Studies”) on the Film Score Monthly discussion 
board dated October 9, 2009: 


http://filmscoremonthly.com/board/posts.cfm?threadID=628 14&forumID=1 &archive=0 ] 





SENTENCE DELETED HERE 

The Rope I cue of 8 bars was not used in the movie simply because the scene 
(script lines # 187-188) meant for Professor Lindenbrook descending into Snaefells- 
Jokull was cut out in the final edit of the film after Herrmann had already composed for 
it. Once on the sizable ledge of the chimney, the Professor exclaims, “Haul it up! Next!” 
“The Ropes’ and “Torch’s harps-centric cues are when the adventurers “make the perilous 
descent into the unknown” (Mason’s words in the trailer). 

The Rope II (DVD 00:47:55 — 00:48:08). This cue of 12 bars was kept in the 
movie as Alec descended into the chimney but only the first six bars (coma sopra ‘Rope 
I’ and then a harp I chord from Bar 11). The rest of Bar 11 and all of Bar 12 were not 
used. Apparently the harp arpeggios were meant to continue from Bar 7 thru Bar 10 (also 
marked A thru D) but these four bars can still be heard at the start of the next cue when 
Carla descends. 

The Rope III (DVD 00:48:41 — 00:48:56). This cue of 7 bars was kept intact 
when Carla descends. 

The Torch (DVD 00:49:16 — 00:49:51). This cue was kept intact as Hans 


descends and when Lindenbrook drops the torch free fall (musically, contrary motion 
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glisses) into the abyss. In the script, Hans tied the final five bundles of equipment in a 
large fishing net, lowers it safely, sends off the mules (one remains, refusing to go), and 
then descends “mountain-climberwise” by a rope hung around a rocky protuberance. This 
makes more sense of how the final man could descend than the way given in the movie 
(magically lowered somehow!). 


The Entrance (DVD 00:50:23 — 00:50:36). This cue was kept intact except that 


the whole note chords in Bar 5 to the whole note chords of Bar 6 were compressed in Bar 
6 as half notes. You hear this change in relation to what Herrmann originally wrote but 
he did not change it on paper (except perhaps on the Parts during the recording sessions). 
At the bottom of the previous manuscript page where ‘The Torch’ cue is (Reel 6/part 5), 
Herrmann initially wrote the first two bars of ‘The Entrance’, then scribbled out the cue 
title and two bars, and then instructed on its right, “6/6 V.S. The Entrance.” What is 
noteworthy is that the music initially written is completely different to the official ‘The 
Entrance’ cue. As a side note, just prior to this cue, I always liked the scene (DVD 
00:50:07 — 00:50:17) when Hans crawls into the narrow cranny entrance of about twelve 
inches to fetch Gertrude, and for a brief peaceful span of seconds Hans looks into the 
downward sloping tunnel. Its artistic quality and framing is highly appealing, a classic 
freeze-frame moment, an impressionable visual image. Of course in the old pan & scan 
VHS-video and seen on television long ago, you never get to see Hans holding the duck 
(too far on the far left of the screen in the CinemaScope version). 


The Count Arne S. (DVD 00:51:44 — 00:52:01). This cue of four bars 


remained intact except that the first half of Bar 1 was either not dialed in sufficiently to 


audible levels or you simply cannot hear it as well while the March song in the first 
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tunnel scene is being played in overlap. Incidentally, that March song was not included 
in the 8-31-59 script at this point. 


Saint Giles (solo organ) located on the DVD between 00:52:01 and 00:53:07 is 


intact in the film. Next is the earthquake region scene, starting with a very impressive 
bird’s eye shot, where the Expedition members slowly inch across a narrow ledge. The 
famous rolling boulder scene that follows (again, not in this script) has what I assume is a 
Herrmann-designed special effect of the sustained organ pedal droning (starting at 
00:55:01) during the whole sequence up to the ‘The Sign’ cue when the huge round rock 
smashes in two. However, there is no written cue that designates this special musical 
effect, and it is not indicated on the cue sheets. 

Note also that in lieu of this memorable scene, the intermediary script next 
dissolved to “a steep lava shaft (as shot).” Lindenbrook dictates to Alec who is writing 
down a record of the expedition. The Professor states that they had covered 112 
kilometers with no temperature change, encountering occasional draughts from many 
side fissures in the downward sloping shaft. Soon there is slight sarcastic bantering 
between Carla and the Professor. Then (in the movie) the Professor suggests, “And let’s 
have some music. Start it, Alec.” It is here that the concertina is played and apparently 
the March song is engaged, dissolving soon to the Count and groom walking far behind 
them (yet hearing the March). Next in the script (but not included in the final edit of the 
film) is a dissolve to a winding gallery of limestone, a new and deeper region of the 
earth’s crust. They also discover a vein of coal that Hans collects for future campfires. 
Soon they come to an area with many forks in the path. Dilemma: which one to take? But 


they soon discover the three notches of Arne Saknussemm pointing the right way. All this 
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is quite pedestrian and not very exciting! The decision to rewrite the discovery of the 
three notches via a rolling huge boulder was a smart move. 

Next in the script (filmed but edited out) was the cathedral cavern (Carlsbad 
Caverns) scene where they slow down and pause “spellbound.” Lindenbrook comments 
that not since he was a student and visited St. Peter’s basilica had he felt such wonder. I 
believe this scene corresponds to the trailer point mentioned earlier (01:29), seen in the 
trailer but cut from the movie. Next we come to the Lindenbrook line that remained in the 
movie: “You all deserve a rest. Let us have a campfire and tea, with a double ration of 
raisins.” Then Carla comments that she wants to “comb my hair first.” But subsequent 
dialog and minor scenes were deleted, such as Hans building the fire, Carla actually 
grooming her hair and brushing her teeth, and then a longer scene of the Count and 
groom cautiously entering the winding gallery area, snaking way above the Lindenbrook 
party, trying to sneak past. 

The Sign (DVD 00:55:57 — 00:56:47). This cue was radically cut in the movie. 


Of the 37 bars written, only 14 bars were used. In fact, since you cannot hear the trumpets 
and horns blaring the F major chord in Bar | (probably not dialed in properly), then only 
13 bars are heard in the movie—although you clearly hear Bar 1 on the Varese Sarabande 
CD. So, instead of the intended 2:23 duration, we only hear fifty seconds of music. I can 
only presume that a large section of this scene was edited out after Herrmann had already 
composed for it. So, in the movie, effectively only Bars 2-8 are heard, and then Bars 15- 
20 (the Solenne section played by tutti and tenuto brass). 


The Sleep (DVD 00:58:37 — 00:59:12). This cue of 14 bars has Bars 7 to 14 put 


to sleep, so to speak, in the final edit of the film. Only the first six bars lasting 35 seconds 
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are heard instead of the intended 68 seconds, starting with the F minor and A minor 
chords softly played by the sords (muted) “C” trumpets in Bar 1. 

During the first take of this cue during the recording session, Herrmann hit his 
baton on the stand, and growled, “That isn’t good enough! C’mon, let’s try another one. 
Keep it going. One more!” After two chords on the second take, Herrmann curtly stated, 
“Attitude!” At the start of the third take, you hear again the strike of Herrmann’s baton. 
After the fourth take, Herrmann’s voice now sounds resigned, and softly comments, “Ok. 
Let it go.” 


The False Arrows (DVD 00:59:13 — 1:00:26). This cue of 21 bars has several 


isolated bars left out (usually repeat bars), including Bars 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 17 and 18. 
“Arrows” suggests a direction so that is probably why Herrmann selected that word but 
“The False Notches’ would be a clearer descriptive cue title, especially since 
Lindenbrook and Carla speak of “notches” in the dialog. 


The Fall (DVD 1:02:24 — 1:03:54). This cue of 35 bars was kept intact in the 


final edit of the movie. What is fascinating with this standout cue beyond the excellent 
interplay and variety of instrumental color is the fact that it offers a marked departure 
from Herrmann’s usage of “common” chords (major/minor third-related) in the score. 
The first chords in Bar 3 played by the clarinets and bass clarinets are B/D/Gb/Bb to 
A/C#/G/B (strong ambiguity and dissonance here). The obscured yet edgy tonalities (and 
many instances of enharmonic substitutions) seem to echo the Early Works phase of his 
oeuvre, resurrected in force in his later career with Psycho, but there is no direct self- 
borrowing from his Early Works period in this cue (as there is in various cues in 


Psycho). This is one of my favorite cues in this score because it sounds so terrific! 
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The Grotto (starting 1:05:00 on the DVD). This cue of 22 bars is a scintillating 


cue about “the fantastically beautiful quartz grotto” (James Mason’s words in the trailer) 
that was kept intact in the movie. However, the screenplay indicates a far longer stay at 
this Cave of Rose Quartz. Not kept in the film was a medium shot of the Professor sitting 
on a rock taking detailed notes and drawings, with Alec taking dictation. The Professor 
discusses the formation of the cave, created under enormous pressures—and how it 
would make prospectors quite happy! Hans returns from a sauna area of the cascade, 
freshly-bathed and shaved. Lindenbrook lets Alec go down there but orders him to return 
in an hour. Next, kept in the movie, we come to the two-shot of Carla and Lindenbrook 
discussing her “stays.” After this general scene comes the deleted scene of Alec taking a 
warm shower and then singing ‘Twice As Tall.’ Incidentally, as part of hearsay evidence, 
one Fifties’ theater house manager in Long Beach remembered clearly how the Fox West 
Coast flagship theater had a special advance print of the film. He also remembered 
distinctly that Pat Boone did a “production number,” as he put it, while he was taking his 
grotto shower, but later “official” prints were missing the number. (FOOTNOTE 6) 

[FN 6 For a view of this flagship theater, go to the following link: 


http://cinematreasures.org/theater/1971/ ] 





Soon we reach the scene (kept in the movie) of Alec losing his lantern and 
getting lost in wrong tunnels, except that, in the script, we stay with Alec’s predicament 
until he comes to the gigantic cave with the natural bridge. This is where originally 
Herrmann wrote “The Bridge’ cue, the next Herrmann cue after “The Grotto’ many 


minutes earlier. Eventually Alec comes to The Gas Cave scene where Herrmann 
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originally placed the same-named cue. After awhile Alec discards his breathing 
apparatus. Then the script fades to the Looking for Alec chapter in the gigantic cave with 
the now-broken natural bridge. So originally there was no flooding of the grotto scene 
preceding this. That addition came later in the final screenplay. ‘The Bridge’ music (see 
immediately below) used during the flood scene actually was not meant for this scene. 
Herrmann and/or the music editor simply decided to reuse the music here as a “loop 
version” twice, and he also made a repeat of ‘The Gas Cave’ with the edit cut to Alec 
sandwiched in between the grotto flooding scenes. (FOOTNOTE 7) 

[FN 7 The cover picture of the paperback Perma Books (Canadian publishing 
arm of Pocket Books) edition of JTTCOTE is a colorful still of a quartz grotto scene not 
included in the movie. Except for bare-chested Hans, all of them are sitting or lounging 
on huge crystals. I believe it is the scene mentioned above regarding Alec taking dictation 
from the Professor sitting next to him upon a crystal ledge, after Hans had just finished 
his warm shower. You can find this image on Google (Images section) by typing 
JTTCOTE + Perma Books. One further note: In reality, natural crystal caves deep in the 
earth would have such excessive heat and humidity that humans could not survive more 
than about five minutes without special protective clothing and oxygen assistance. | 


The Bridge (DVD starting 1:08:28). This cue of 14 bars is intact on the original 


tracks CD but not in the movie, or at least in this first incarnation of the cue. 
(FOOTNOTE 8) 

[FN 8 The section of the movie starting with the flooding of the quartz grotto up to the 
point when lost Alec encounters Count Saknussemm was musically very badly edited 


(English Dolby version only since the French-stereo and Spanish-mono language 
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versions on the DVD have no music in the grotto-flooding sequences), including the 
annoying doubling of music cues from 1:12:18 thru 1:12:56. This music-editing problem 
did not occur in the original screening back in 1959, and it was not present in the original 
1985 Playhouse, CBS/Fox VHS-video release (probably derived from a stereo print of 
the film itself). But when the film was later converted to laserdisc (such as CBS-Fox 
Video 1248-85, released late 1990) and to later VHS versions (such as1995 Fox Video 
Hi-Fi Stereo 1248) that were copied from the remixed laserdisc, the music tracking 
problems continued to occur. Apparently there was a new remix from elements that 
resulted in the poor layering in of music tracks, especially the unacceptable overlapping 
and dissolving of separate music cues. Claims in the past by Fox that the mixing mistake 


was “always that way” are simply false. ] 


The complete “Bridge” cue is heard on the CD (track # 10) from 00:29 — 02:10, 
but only the first 8 bars are heard in the movie to a repeat of Bar | and part of Bar 2. 
Then the scene cuts (DVD 01:09:29) to lost Alec saying “Professor?” to the empty 
passages. Even at this point, while “The Gas Cave’ music is playing (also heard in the 
French and Spanish formats), you can faintly hear the trombones from Bar 2 of “The 
Bridge’ before that track was dialed out. Then (DVD 1:09:51) the scene cuts back to the 
flooding grotto where you once again hear (English version only) the first 8 bars of ‘The 
Bridge’ cue looped one and a half times. Music stops for a brief period while the 
Professor realizes that the young Scot is missing, and exclaims, “Alec!” The Professor 
appears to start to say something else but you never hear the words because they were 


dialed out, so perhaps it was an extended scene that the film editor had cut. It is 
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immediately after this utterance that the scene cuts to distraught Alec at 1:12:18 (see the 
‘Lost’ cue). 

This cue was used many times on television series produced by Fox during the 
Sixties, including the Daniel Boone series starring Fess Parker. In the Hong Kong series 
starring Rod Taylor, “The Bridge’ cue was used in the With Deadly Sorrow episode 
(original airdate February 22, 1961). Anne Francis was the guest star. The cue was used 
twice at approximately 00:05:12 and 00:36:55. Also “The Sign’ cue was used in this 
episode. 


Lost (DVD 1:12:18 thru 1:12:45). This cue of 14 bars is for all intents and 


purposes (after edit cuts) a “lost” cue because almost half of the cue is not heard. Bars 1-6 
and then 13-14 survive. Overlapping this ‘Lost’ cue is a continuation of ‘The Bridge’ 
cue throughout (in the English Dolby version). In fact, starting at the new scene (1:12:45) 
when Alec approaches the narrow bridge over the chasm, you actually hear for about nine 
annoying seconds a doubling up of the same ‘Bridge’ cue from different bar placements. 
This bungling of the music remix is distracting enough to lessen the enjoyment of the 
progress of the movie at this section, but at least you finally get to hear in this incarnation 
of ‘The Bridge’ the complete cue; that is, Bars 9 thru 14 are played starting at 1:13:37 
when Alec narrowly escapes from the bridge section that falls into the phosphorescent 
pool far below. 


The Gas Cave (DVD 1:14:23 — 1:14: 47). This cue of 9 bars (all minor triads 


played by two vibes) is once again heard here but in its proper placement corresponding 
to the scene where we find Alec’s “escape from hissing steam caves.” Herrmann himself 


crossed off Bars 6 thru 8. 
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The Vines (DVD 1:14:48 — 1:16:42). This cue of 9 bars was kept intact. The 


steaming heat compels Alec to shed some of his clothes as he enters the salt slides area. 
Fundamentally the same parallel chords (primarily major 7ths and minor) as “The Bridge’ 
cue, this cue is played from Bars | thru 8, then a sequence from Bars 2 thru 9. 


The Salt Slides (DVD 1:16:43 — 1:18:59) of 45 bars, when we find Alec 


“tumble into cascading salt beds,” is not completely used in this placement, but you will 
still get to hear end Bars 38 to 45 a bit later. So the first 34 bars are intact and then about 
half of Bar 35 played by the solo bass clarinet. The rest of Bars 35 thru 36 is not used in 
the movie. However, in the London recording, Herrmann conducts all 45 bars. 
Continuity error: In the Looking for Alec section (DVD starting 1:17:32), the long- 
distance matte-effects scene shows only two people (Hans and the Professor) slowly 
walking down to the broken bridge over the abyss, but when it cuts to the close up 
(1:17:38) you now see Carla magically with them. 


The Pool (DVD 1:19:00 — 1:20:06). This cue of 18 bars was kept intact except 
for the last three and a half bars. The next cue sequentially should be ‘The Dead Groom’ 
but probably due to final edit changes in the film itself we actually segue to the final 
eight bars of the previous cue, “The Salt Slides’ (Bars 38 thru 45). The music starts at 
1:20:07 when Alec suddenly confronts the Count (1:20:25) in the grotesque petrified salt 
jungle (an old but effective fright device was used as Alec backs into the Count), ending 
on the DVD at 1:20:40. 

The Dead Groom (DVD 1:20:58 — 1:21:39). This cue of 6 bars was kept intact 
in the movie. This cue immediately segues to ‘The Gun.’ 


The Gun (DVD 1:21:40 - 1:22:04). This cue of 11 bars also remained intact. 
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The Canyon (DVD 1:27:40 — 1:29:14). This is a superb cue with a highly 


interesting middle section of six bars (Bars 10 thru 15), which was unfortunately edited 
out, as well as end Bar 26. I would especially love to hear the missing 27 seconds 
restored in a new recording because that dynamic middle section is a vibrant variation of 
the triplet-driven structure of this cue, utilizing an interplay of different orchestral colors. 
Incidentally the music was self-borrowed from the ‘Pastorale’ cue of On Dangerous 
Ground. 

In the screenplay (and probably filmed, since the music was shortened with the 
edit cuts), Count Saknussemm is first seen, alone in the steep Black Canyon, ahead of the 
others, examining the strange environment. This preliminary scene of about half a minute 
is probably where Herrmann’s music was originally meant to start. 


The Cave Glow (DVD 1:29:54 — 1:30:28). This cue of 31 bars was 


substantially edited down to 13 bars of arpeggios played by four harps suggesting about 
29 seconds was edited out—although this official edited version seems “right” to me 
and not drawn out. It immediately segues to the next cue that was severely edited out. In 
the script there are additional lines voiced by the Count (arrogantly stating that it was no 
mistake they spared the life of the last Saknussemm), so perhaps this is where the music 
would have filled in the expanded scene. 


Time Passage (DVD 1:30:29 — 1:30:42). This cue of 13 bars was meant to play 


39 seconds but the film editor cut the original extended scene to I believe the first three 
bars and the final bar of arpeggiandos played by the harps. ‘Time Passage’ suggests a 
relatively lengthy period of time shown as a montage of passing scenes. We see only two 


of them, especially the experience with the “phenomenal winds.” The screenplay indeed 
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indicates an expanded montage. First, three notches are found on deep blue azurite rock, 
then a dissolve to layers of sulphur (also marked with three notches), and finally the 
stratum of cinnabar. All of these dissolved scenes had a Lindenbrook voice-over making 
brief comments. No mention was made of “phenomenal winds” and, moreover, a few 
script lines were “Out.” 


The Mushroom Forest (DVD 1:32:42 — 1:34:22). This is a real showpiece cue 


(much like “The Grotto’) of 46 bars originally composed for the duration of two minutes 
and forty seconds, reduced by a minute, including the first four bars and end Bars 41-46. 
It appears that the scene was moderately cut, perhaps including an extended section 
when Alec first noticed the mushrooms along the path. This is confirmed in the script that 
initially shows Alec climbing down a shaft before spotting market-sized mushrooms. The 
screenplay offers more dialog in this general mushroom forest scene but it was not used 
in the final cut of the film. This cue is quite extroverted and exuberant, a break from 
much of the earlier somber, introverted music. 


The Lizard (DVD 1:34:39 — 1:35:07). This cue of 7 bars had Bars 5-6 crossed 


out by Herrmann himself. The obscure instrument played by the first bassoonist, the 
Serpent, is introduced now in this score. Click on the following link as an over-sized 


lizard is seen peering outside beyond the orange-beige giant mushrooms: 





http://www.oac.cdlib.org/ark:/13030/ft0199n4jm/?brand=oac4 
Note that the concertina is playing in the background as the inner earth travelers 
(including—trather out-of-character—the Count) dance about in a childlike manner. With 


all five of them dancing, I wonder who is playing the concertina—Gertrude, the duck? 
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The Underworld Ocean (DVD 1:37:39 — 1:38:53) is dramatically heard when 
the Professor and the Count “behold the staggering underground ocean.” This cue was 
kept intact except for a few bars towards the end. Herrmann rather mimics the ocean 
waves and currents by the trill roll of the timps and Tam Tam. 

The Dimetroden’s Attack (starting 1:38:54). This cue of 53 bars remained 
intact. 

The Snow (DVD 1:42:57 — 1:43:31). This cue of muted violins I and II was 


kept intact. Although not listed on the original tracks CD, it is indeed there at the start of 
track # 14. After this cue is the raft scene that was drastically cut in the final edit of the 
movie. In the script was a long establishing shot showing what the characters are doing. 
Alec is first playing the intro to “Come Spring’ (not “The Faithful Heart’) on the 
concertina; Carla is mending a shirt; Hans rudders the raft and also throws dice with the 
Count; Lindenbrook, duck on his shoulder, makes a journal entry (and voices it). 


Magnetic Storm (DVD 1:43:52 — 1:44:20). This cue was kept intact in the film. 


It is full of a favorite Herrmann device, polychords (such as Eb minor and C major 
chords simultaneously heard in Bars 1-4). Herrmann seemed to borrow the usage of 
polychords and Hammond organs from his similar ‘The Magnetic Pull’ cue from Day the 
Earth Stood Still (composed over eight years earlier for Fox). A music editor could rather 
comfortably substitute this cue with sections of that previous cue with fitting results. 


The Whirlpool (DVD 1:44:24 — 1:45:21). This cue of 40 bars had the final ten 


bars jettisoned in the final edit of the film, as well as Bars 27-28 specifically lined out by 


Herrmann himself. 
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The Beach (DVD 1:45:21 — 1:46:38). This cue of 14 bars remained intact. There 
are a few additional lines of dialog in the screenplay but they were not used in the final 
edit of the movie (if indeed they were ever filmed). 

The Duck (DVD 1:47:09 — 1:48:42). This cue of 18 bars is similarly ducky 
(intact). 

The Count’s Death (DVD 1:48:43 — 1:50:43). This cue of 34 bars was kept 


intact except for Bar 12 that Herrmann lightly crossed out. I suppose the cue could have 
been renamed ‘The Duck’s Death’ since most viewers would bemoan Gertrude’s murder 
far more than the Count’s accidental demise! The script shows extended dialog in this 
general scene, especially comments about the Atlantean stairway, but this was not used in 


the final edit of the movie. 


The Lost City (DVD 1:50:44 — 1:51:08). This cue remained intact in the movie. 


Atlantis (DVD 1:51:09 — 1:53:59). This cue of 54 bars had two fairly lengthy 


sections cut in the final edit. These include Bars 16 thru 25, Bars 38 thru 47, and end Bars 
53-54. So about 42 seconds of footage (and music) was left on the cutting room floor. 
However, Herrmann conducted the complete cue in his London/Phase 4 stereo recording 
(track # 5 in this CD version), and at a surprisingly fast clip compared to the movie, 
considering that many reviewers commented and even complained that his pace was 
usually lethargic in those final recordings. In the script there was supposed to be a longer 
establishing shot of this section of Atlantis before the explorers slowly descend the steps. 


Near the bottom of the steps, Hans leaves the others to investigate for himself. 
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The Giant Chameleon (DVD 1:54:59 — 1:55:56). This cue of 11 bars remained 


intact. Herrmann originally wrote the timing as 45 seconds but the actual performance 


length is 57 seconds. 

The Fight With the Chameleon (DVD 2:00:00 — 2:00:44). Six bars were cut, 
including Bar 8, Bars 11 thru 14, and end Bar 25. 

Earthquake (DVD 2:00:45 — 2:02:05). While this cue appears to be intact, I 


cannot tell clearly because of the loud sound effects, although the annotated duration (on 
the written score) of 2:10 was not reached here (1:20) in actual performance duration. 
Unfortunately there are no isolated tracks in this DVD unlike the North by Northwest 
DVD. 


The Shaft (DVD 2:02:06 — 2:02:48). This cue of 49 bars appears to have been 


cut by several seconds but due to the loud sound effects I cannot tell which bars were 


deleted. 
The Finale cue of four bars (ending on the sforzando E major chord) with the 


same structure as the ‘Prelude’ was not used in the edited picture. For some reason the 
music editor used the final bars of the ‘Finale’ from The Snows of Kilimanjaro when the 
seven-line show card appears referencing the Carlsbad Canyons National Park. Certainly 
the ‘Finale’ intended for JTTCOTE would have been too long (19 seconds) for this 
sequence of about 14 seconds but of course that could have been adjusted accordingly if 
Herrmann’s intended ‘Finale’ was actually used. Note also that at the DVD 2:09:59 point 
(when the en masse students sing the last note of the ‘The Prof’s Song’ reprise) there is 
an abrupt change. You do not hear Alec’s final note. Apparently this overlay ending of 


Pat Boone’s song is precisely the same as given in the final bar of its first incarnation 


4] 


when Alec loudly sings the word (00:04:20) and was substituted by the music editor for 
the end group note of the ‘Gaudeamus Igitur’ (“Let Us Rejoice”) academic song from the 
early 1700s. Incidentally this song substituted “The Prof’s Song’ in the prints shown in 
much of Europe. The French stereo selection of the Language Selection in the DVD has 
the ‘Gaudeamus Igitur’ in the opening lecture hall scene, but the Spanish mono selection 
still uses “The Prof’s Song.” 

On a further (and final) note, the screenplay indicates that at the end of the 
quadrangle scene at the university, Alec and the others sing ‘Twice As Tall’ instead of 
‘The Prof’s Song’. However, since “Twice As Tall’ was ultimately cut in the Quartz 
Grotto scene, that music had to be substituted, logically, for “The Prof’s Song’ (except in 


much of Europe, of course, that reprised “Gaudeamus Igitur’). 
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